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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 
no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 


thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


write: 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘'222’’, 
Dept. MV-58, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


S0 N 010 N FA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
including Canada, $5.4( 

atter at the post office at Baltimore, 
ial rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, 
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copy, $5.00 a year. 
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Accepted for mailing at spe 
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Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C 


Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
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WHO IS THIS MAN? 


He works with the men who make hearing aids — hearing aids 
so small that they can be completely hidden. He works with the 
people who make the tiny, lightweight “Eveready” batteries 
that have made possible the small, compact hearing aid. 

You will want to meet this man... to see the wonderful, 
almost magical new hearing-aid models. You will want this 
man’s expert knowledge in selecting the hearing aid best suited 
to your needs. You will want the security of knowing that he 
is always standing by to keep you hearing without interruption. 

And you will want to see the unbelievably tiny ““Eveready’ 
batteries that make your hearing so easy ...so dependable... 
so sure! So see your dealer... he can help you! 





The terms ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Union Carbide”’ are registered 
trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY « Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 





They needed help... 
He gave it! 


He gave me extra years of rich, full life 


He gave 






He saved my marriage 
P.S. All the people above are wearing hearing 


_ alds...under the hair, in the ear, or onglasses ! 
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PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER .. . expires June 16, 1958 


the ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


announces 


Natural Language for 


Deaf Children 


by Dr. Mildred Groht, Principal 
Lexington School for the Deaf, N. Y. 


P attractive cloth-bound hard cover book with many 
photographs and examples of childrens’ work 


P a must for the library of every teacher of the deaf 


In response to requests from teachers over a period of years, 
Dr. Groht has written, in an informal manner, some of the 
WHYS of Natural Language and WAYS in which teachers of 
the deaf can instill in their pupils a love for the English lan- 
guage and ease and pleasure in its use. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $5.00 plus 
12¢ For Mailing 
Books ordered and paid for now will be distributed at the 


Summer Meeting, June 22-27, Pittsburgh, Pa., or shipped to 
you after that date. 


No Orders Filled Before Summer Meeting 


Price after June 16: $5.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


Price at meeting: $5.50 plus 12¢ for mailing, unless reserved and 
paid for before June 16. 


Order now from: 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
Headquarters: the VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St... N.W. 

Washington 7, D.C. 
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‘A Zenith 
Hearing Aid 
brought the 





With total loss in one ear and only a 10% 
response in the other, Pamela, 3-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brock of 
Walcott, Iowa, seemed doomed to live in 


the silent world of almost total deafness. 


When an outstanding organization referred 
the Brocks to a Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
he adjusted the most powerful instrument 
in the Zenith line, the “Regent” model, to 
meet Pamela’s individual need .. . and the 


miracle hoped for by her parents occurred. 


21 ft of Ss ound Pamela heard sounds she never knew existed. 


into our 


daughter’s life!” 


Hearing Aids 





A new light now shines in Pamela’s eyes. 
The prognosis is good. And, with special- 
ized education, her chances for a normal 


life are bright. 


Your greatest aid in helping those who suf- 
fer an electronically correctable hearing 
loss is the confidence with which you can 
recommend any Zenith Model and any 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealer. Zenith’s 
continuous educational program has de- 
veloped a trained, competent dealer 
organization that is properly equipped to 
demonstrate and adjust Zenith Quality 


Hearing Aids for your patients. 


Only Zenith gives you and your patient all 
these assurances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models + Sensible prices: [rom $50 to $175 

Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee + One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality + Five- 


Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 


Free! 30 Day Trial 
for Physicians 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 

5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42S, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list of 
local dealers. Also literature and information on 30-Day Free 
Trial Offer for Physicians. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATIUN FUR THE UEAF 
To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


PFHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
communicate with those whe 


their ability to 


hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. 
year—$100 for life) 
The Volla Review. 
tional support to the work of the Association 


Its membership fee ($5 a 
includes a subscription t¢ 


Those wishing to lend addi 


may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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Mav is Better Hearing Month. A boy and his hearing aid symbolize 


COVER the observation, sponsored by the American Hearing Society. The 


photograph was taken at Lutheran Institute for the the Deaf, 
Detroit. 
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e Deaf, U ty City, Mo., and a memk 
4 Raard actor Alexar r Graha Ry 
Better he E ors, Alexand 
Bet H M 
4 A } 


Hearing 


Month 


Dear Mr. anp Mrs. AMERICA, 

Thank you! Thank you for so many things! Thank you particularly 
for the doctor who diagnosed my deafness. Thank vou for the literature 
that you wrote, printed, and circulated: literature that explained how 
priceless hearing is, how it can be conserved. and how its loss. partial 
or complete, can be detected at an early age. 

Because of you and your literary instigations. my parents took their 
tiny baby—me, a long time ago—to a hearing clinic where specially 
trained technicians evaluated my hearing loss. recommended that | wear 
a hearing aid and that I start. at the early age of three. to attend a school 
saturated in oralism, a school where | would learn to speechread, to 
“listen” with my eyes: a school where | would learn to talk. to talk with 
my voice: a school where | would learn to listen, really listen, with my 
ears, and therefore. utilize, to its utmost. with the help of a group com- 
pression hearing aid, the infinitesimal amount of residual hearing that | 
possess. Eventually, through these avenues of speechreading, speech. and 
auditory training, | would acquire language, a tool basic to any and all 
learning. 

Because of you this actually happened. I did attend such a school and 
I did learn language. well enough to use it as God had intended that it 
be used, to give and receive communication. to learn. 

Because of you I am now attending a high school with my hearing 
brothers and sisters and hope some day, to attend college with them: 
because of you I have become a vital part of the hearing society in which 
I live, even though I am deaf. 

So thank you. Thank you for giving so generously of your time. your 
interest, your talent! You have lightened my cross, lessened my handicap: 
you have given me my life. God will reward you and I shall be forever 
crateful. 

Lovingly yours, 


The Child With The Hearing Loss 
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WHAT P nents CAN DO 


\X/ kK understand each other—we 
parents of little deaf children. 


lhe aching heart and the indecision of 
what is best to do for our children are 
a common bond between us. One par- 
ent’s mistakes or progress can be bene- 
ficial to another. What we 
central clearing house to 


need is a 
turn to—a 
place where all parents can seek guid- 
ance and advice as to the wisest course 
to be taken by us and our children. 

When my husband and I first heard 
that the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf was planning a 
section devoted specifically to the prob- 
lems of parents, we felt it would fill a 
need for many parents of deaf children. 
There popped into our heads hundreds 
of reasons why afhliation with a central 
information agency would be of tremen- 
dous value. 

An article. “My Daughter's Silent 
World.” written about our daughter, ap- 
peared in the April 13, 1957 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Since the pub- 
lication of this article. we have received 
hundreds of letters; from 
traught parents of deaf children and 
others from adults who have themselves 
been deaf from childhood. These letters 
made us realize more than ever the need 
for some central organization 
parents could get accurate, current in- 
formation about deafness and the prob- 
lems connected with it. 

My husband and I feel that the great- 
est satisfaction that came from exposing 
our personal emotions, problems and so- 
lutions came through a widely-published 
syndicated column written by Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez, Consulting Diagnostician for 


some dis- 


where 
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the Mayo Clinic. He quoted part of the 
article, and added: “All praise to Mrs. 
Pagenstecher for her great courage in 
writing this and for the service she has 
done to all grief-stricken mothers who 
have a loved one handicapped in some 
way . The next great step is to join 
one of the national associations organ- 
ized to help persons who are handi- 
capped the way your child is. Then you 
will not feel quite so alone in your grief, 
you will have joined with hundreds of 
thousands of other men and women who 
are sorrowing just as you are sorrowing. 
If you can contribute something to the 
funds that are being raised for the study 
of this particular disease and the dis- 
covery of some way of avoiding it or 
curing it, that will also be good.” 

Shortly after we read this we learned 
that the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf was offering just 
this opportunity for parents of deaf 
children through membership in its Par- 
ents’ Section. By this means we can all 
get information about the progress in 
medicine, surgery, hearing aids and new 
methods of training and education. We 
can know which are authentic and which 
are fraudulent. Those who are in the 
dreadful dark when the diagnosis of 
deafness is made, can find here a source 
of compassionate understanding and 
guidance. We as parents can exchange 
ideas and successes through an organi- 
zation planned just for us. 

We. as members of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
become a nationwide network of hands 
and hearts helping each other through 
the Parents’ Section. The Volta Review, 
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relying on the excellently trained, ex- 
perienced and authoritative personnel of 
the Association, will lead us to the doors 
which will open on a happy and secure 


future for our deaf children, well-ad- 
justed to the hearing world. 

You parents who read this know full 
well the agonizing doubts suffered by 
parents when their baby does not re- 
spond to sound. You know the joyous, 
but misleading temporary relief from 
doubt and worry that comes when coin- 
cidences lead parents to feel that their 
baby does hear. The cases and timing 
may vary, but the heartache is the same. 
Some of us have been led immediately 
to satisfactory solutions, but others 
grope and search for guidance. It is 
these who will benefit the most from the 
Parents’ organization. 

In our own case. Mari was two years 
old and not talking before we finally sur- 
rendered. We were forced to dismiss 
from our minds coincidences of her re- 
sponse to sound. Our inquiries led to a 
clinic where we were told that Mari was 
deaf. 

Perhaps we didn’t understand what 
it meant at first. We reacted with as- 
surance. We felt that 
this life-problem for her. We were cer- 
tain that we would find the wisest solu- 
tion. But where? 

Were you other parents also shocked 
that the doctors—pediatricians, audiol- 
ogists, otologists. etc.—could diagnose 
the problem, but could not advise you 
where to go or what to do? 

Our concerned relatives offered warm 
and sincere sympathy, but no help, be- 
cause they. were in the dark. 
Friends related encouraging reports 
about deaf people they knew. Comfort- 
ing as this might be. we needed specific 
guidance for our own special problem. 
It is at this point that a central organiza- 
tion like the Parents’ Section can help. 

Fortunately we heard of the John 
Tracy Clinic and enrolled in the corre- 
spondence course which guided us_ in 
the earliest years. A local therapist 
helped to prepare Mari and her parents, 


| 
we could solve 


too. 
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too. for the separation which took place 
when Mari entered Sunshine Cottage, a 
school for little deaf children in San 
Antonio, 250 miles from our home in 
McAllen, Texas. 

Mari is now 
in her fourth year at Sunshine Cottage. 
The other day I took her to visit a sec- 
ond grade class in our McAllen public 
school. Try to conceive of our delight 
when we saw that although she is pro- 
foundly deaf, Mari’s intensive and _ per- 
sonalized training has equipped her to 
be ahead of hearing children of her 
own age. She recited, participated and 
excelled More than 
that. she was self-assured and got along 
well with the other children. Mari 
proved, in-this instance, that deaf chil- 
dren need not be isolated from the 
world of normal living. Deaf children 
are children first, and their handicap is 


seven years old and is 


in the classroom. 


secondary. 

We realize that Mari’s 
ing loss will prevent her from joining 
the public schools right now, but we con- 
fidently hope she will be able in time to 
participate and lead in scholastic 
achievements and extracurricular activi- 


severe hear- 


ties of public school. 

\ few years ago a handicapped child 
was certain to be a never-ending re- 
sponsibility to the family, but so much 
has been done to eliminate the barrier 
between the normal and the handicap- 
ped child that we now can be assured 
our deaf children can enjoy independ- 
ence and make their own contribution 
in life. 

For the parents who are. still trou- 
bled, guidance and the right solution 
will dissolve your misery, and you will 
join us in the warm and happy feeling 
that you are privileged to have |een 
chosen as parents of a little deaf child 
who can and will conquer the isolation 
of silence. 

For all of us the Parents’ Section is 
a two-way avenue of communication 
we can receive help when -we need it. 
and we can share our experiences with 
other parents whose problems, hopes 
and aims are similar to ours. 
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EDUCATION 

OF THE DEAF 
BEHIND 

THE IRON CURTAIN 


LONE sentry stood at the far end 

of the bridge over the Vistula River 
last October. his face reddened and his 
whipped by an icy wind. 
With his rifle he motioned us to stop. 
We stopped. Ahead lay the USSR: a 
hundred yards behind. the Polish Cus- 
had left. Much farther 
behind were the friends in America and 
Western Europe who had told my hus- 
hand. Joseph Marion Jones, 


that regardless of visas and permits the 


Preat coat 


toms we just 


and me 


Russians would never let us drive to 


Moscow in our Volkswagen. 


For three of an hour we 


waited, rather concerned that there had 


quarters 


heen no apparent communication be- 
tween the sentry and the border authori- 
ties, wherever they were. Finally, a cat 
appeared from the east bearing polite 
and smartly dressed Customs and In- 
tourist officials. After 
formalities they led us to Intourist head- 
quarters in Brest-Litovsk, five kilometers 
met our guide-inter- 


a minimum of 


There we 
preter, Vladimir 
University student 
months. and after a pleasant dinner in 
the railway‘station restaurant, the three 
of us set off for Minsk. Our motor trip 
in the Soviet Union was under way. 


away. 
Balahonov. who is a 


during the winter 


During our three-day drive over 
Napoleon's route from the Polish border 
to Moscow, I told our young Intourist 
guide-interpreter that I would like to 
see the best in education for the deaf 
that the Soviet Union had to offer. He 


ws. 
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lussr 
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LILIAN 


was nonplussed. He said he had no idea 
start. However. he was re- 
he learned that I had a 
I had the Volta Bu- 


deaf in 


where to 
assured when 
number of clues. 
reau's list of schools for the 
Russia, and other information gleaned 
from such unrelated places as England 
and Czechoslovakia. My friend, Pro- 
fessor Milos Sovak. director of the Insti- 
tute for Speech and Hearing Defects in 
Prague, had told me just a few days 
before that the Institute for Speech and 
Hearing Defects in i 
charge of all the research, schools, pub- 
lications and teacher training programs 
for the deaf and hard of hearing in the 
Soviet Union. The key person to see 
was the Director. Professor Djakow. 

I also told Vladimir that I wanted 
very much to meet a deaf and blind 
poet, Miss Skorohodova, who had much 
impressed Professor Sovak on his visit 
to Moscow. Vladimir was astonished to 
and from an American—that the 
nion had its “Helen Keller.” 

W hen we arrived in Moscow. Viadi- 
mir took the information I had 
to him to his Intourist headquarters. 
Next morning he arrived beaming. say- 
ing a program had been arranged. A 
few days later he accompanied my hus- 
hand. Joseph Marion Jones. and me to 
the Institute of Speech and Hearing De- 
fects. There we 
ously by Professor Djakow, a tall and 
imposing man with a great head of hair. 
A dozen members of his staff joined us 
as we sat around the long table in the 
Vladimir had to interpret 


Moscow was 1n 


learn 
Soviet | 


olven 


were greeted courte- 


board room. 
for all of us. 

I explained at the outset that I repre- 
sented the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
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for the Deaf, and that it is a 
non-government organization, supported 
by its membership, sale of its publica- 
tions, and gifts from private sources. 
I said that our Association’s object for 
many years has been to gather informa- 
tion about the deaf and hard of hearing 
all over the world and pass it on to 
anyone it might help. The staff ap- 
peared very much interested. The Di- 
rector asked if I could arrange to send 
him a copy of the Volta Review each 


ciation 


month as well as some of our othe 
publications. I learned that the two 
copies of the magazine we had been 


sending to the USSR were addressed to 
Libraries and are presumably immured 
in the stacks, unknown to people work- 
ing in the field. There would be no 
problem in getting material we sent 
translated, I was told. for a central gov- 
ernment bureau in Moscow translates 
technical publications which come to its 
notice as a service to the specialized 


areas. Director Djakow handed me an 
article printed in Russian and asked if 
| had ever heard of such a school in 
the United States. Although unable to 
read Russian, | recognized the article 
instantly from the complete set of pie 
tures accompanying it. It was the story 
I had written two vears before for the 
Vational Geographic Magazine entitled 
“Deaf Children Learn to Talk at Clarke 
School.” 


After 


were joined by 


we had chatted for awhile. we 
Miss Skorohodova. the 
first deaf and blind person in the Soviet 
Union to be educated to talk. A sweet- 
faced woman in her thirties. she wears 
her hair hack smoothly 
bun. in the 
teachers IT saw in Russia. 
Miss Skorohodova lost both hearing and 
sight during an illness when she was 
four vears of told 
that she has recently published some 


We had the pleasure also of 


and 
stvle of 


drawn 
coiled in a neat 


most women 


age, and we 


were 


poetry. 


In Minsk the Jones’ stop for some special gasoline reserved for tourists. Their inter- 


preter, Vladimir Balahonov 
which they toured the Iron Curtain countries 
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At the Institute for Speech 
and Hearing Defects, Mos- 
cow, Mrs. Jones (center) 
talks with Professor Soko- 
lowsky, director of the work 


with the deaf and blind in 


the U.S.S.R.. and = Miss 

Skorochodova, Russia's 

“Helen Keller." 

meeting her teacher, Professor Soko- 


lowsky. who is head of the work for 
the deaf-blind in Russia. He and other 
members of the staff of the Institute use 
the manual alphabet in speaking with 


Miss Skorohodova. 


told that she could understand us if we 


However. we were 


spelled out words by writing Russian 


letters on the palm of her hand with an 
Vladimir had to take on 
Miss Skorohodova 


understood quickly and replied vocally. 


index finger. 


this job as. well, 
in a low voice but with surprisingly 
clear, rapid articulation. 

Miss Skorohodova said that she had 
read a biography of my grandfather, 
Alexander Graham Bell. and she knew 
of his deep sympathy and understand- 
ing of the problems of the deaf-blind as 


well as the deaf. She had followed 
closely the career of Helen Keller and 
had exchanged letters with her. She 








made a special poiat of asking me to 


tell my countrymen that the Soviet 

Union. too. has its “Helen Keller.” 
Later during our tour of the Institute 

very 


we were introduced to a pretty 


deaf and blind girl about twelve vears 


old. She has learned to understand a 
vood deal of language and to write. 
Professor Sokolowsk\ plans to” start 


teaching her to articulate next vear. but 
so far she has no knowledge of th 
spoken word. She delightedly flattered 
her hands over our faces. heads. shoul- 
ders and arms. felt my ring and smiled 
at the shape of my hat. Her professor 


that she has a vivid imagination 


making 


and would enjoy up a story 
about our visit and writing it down on 
a machine after we left. 

I was surprised that the educators at 
the Institute did not seem to know that 


! on page 222 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
It is with regret that the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
announces the resignation of Miss Mary K. Van Wyk as executive secretary, 


effective August 1. 1958. 
a private oral school for deaf children. 


May 1958 


Miss Van Wyk is leaving the Volta Bureau to establish 


S. Richard Silverman. President 
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THEME: The Deaf Child— 


SUMMER 
MEETING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 22-27, 1958 








HEADQUARTERS: Hotel Webste: 
Hall 
All professional meetings and 
demonstrations will be held in 
the Georgian Room of the hotel. 


Tentative Program 
SUNDAY, JUNE 22 


Registration begins at 3 P.M. and 
continues throughout the week. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23 
Morning 


Opening Exercises 

Presidential address—Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman. Director. Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. St. Louis 


Afternoon 


RESEARCH—Chairman: Helen 5S. 
Lane, Ph.D.. Principal, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf 

“A Study of the Incremeni of Aca- 
demic Achievement of Children in 
Elementary Grades in Public and 
Private Schols for the Deaf” 
June Miller, Ph.D.. Educational Di- 
rector, Department of Hearing and 
Speech, University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center, Kansas City. Kan. 
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Sam B. Craig, Summer Meeting Chairman 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh 


“Frequency Discrimination of Deaf 


Children and Its Relationship to 
Their Achievement in Auditory 
Praining’”—Gerald Strizver, M.A.. 
Research Department, Clarke 
School for the Deaf. Northany ton. 
Viass. 


“The Effect of Hearing One’s Own 


Voice among Children’ with Im- 
paired Hearing” — Louis M. Di 
Carlo. Ed.D... Executive Director. 
Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and 
Speech Center, Syracuse Univer- 


sity, N. Y. 


~The Vocal i: ffects of Delayed A udi- 


tory Feedback and Their Implica- 
tions for the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf”’—Stephen P. Quigley. 
Ph.D... Ford Fellow in Education. 
Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children. University of Ili 
nois. Urbana. Ill. 


“A Profile of the Hearing and Speech 


of Gallaudet College Students’ 

Robert Frisina, Ph.D... Director. 
Hearing and Speech Center, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 


“Limitations on the Use of Intelli 


gence Scales with Children”— Rob 
ert Bilger, Ph.D.. Research Asso- 
ciate. Central Institute for the Deaf 
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—At School and at Home 





Josephine Carr, Program Chairman 
Vew York School for the Deat. 
White Plains 


APHASIA—Chairman. Mildred Me- 
Ginnis. Director. and F. R. Kleff- 
ner. Ph.D.. Assistant Director. Di- 
vision of Spee h Correction and 


Pathology. Central Institute for 
the Deaf 


Discussion. followed by individual 
diagnoses of children from -the 


Pittsburgh area—Dr. Kleffnet 


Paper by Mrs. Edna K. Monsees. 
Audiologist, Children’s Hospital. 


Washington, D. C. 


6 P.M.—Dinner Conference of Exec- 
utives of American Schools for the 


Deaf at the University Club 


8 P.M. Reception and tour of Na- 


tionality Rooms at the University 


of Pittsburgh. arranged by DePaul 


Institute 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24 
Morning 


LANGUAGE AND READING 


Chairman: Beatrice Ostern. Super- 
vising Teacher, Lexington School 


for the Deaf. N. Y. 


Interrelationship of the Language 
Arts — Chairman: Clarence  D. 


O'Connor, L.H.D., Superintendent 
Lexington School 


May 1958 


Alexander 
Graham Bell 
Association 
for the Deaf 


Papers by: Dr. Mildred C. Templin. 
Associate Professor. Institute of 
Child Welfare. University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis: Dr. Ruth G. 
Strickland. Professor. School of 
Education. Indiana University. 
Bloomington 

Discussants: Dr. Lane: Dr. Mary 
R. Costello. Audiologist. Depart 
ment of Speech and Audiology, 
Henry Ford Hospital. Detroit 

\pproaches to Reading—Chairman: 
Miss Ostern 

“A Developmental Curriculum” 
Sister Ann-Bernadine, St. Joseph's 
Institute for the Deaf. St. Louis 

Paper by Margaret H. Fitzgerald. 
Principal. St. Mel-Holy Ghost Day 
School for the Deaf. Chicago 

“Recreational Reading and the Li- 
brary Program” —- Mrs. Patricia 
Cory. Librarian, Lexington School 

Afternoon 

The Language Curriculum — Chair- 
man: Mildred A. Groht. D.Ped., 
Principal, Lexington School 

Demonstrations — Norma _ Harris, 
Teacher. Preschool, and Margaret 
Wood, Teacher. Upper School, Lex 


ington School 





“Living Language for the Deaf” 
Dr. Groht 

Paper by Alice Streng, Chairman 
Department of Exceptional Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee 

Summary of Day’s Proceedings: Miss 
Ostern 

4 to 5:30 P.M.—Open House at the 
Department of Audiology of the 
School of Medicine. University of 
Pittsburgh, Eye and Ear Hospital 

7:30 P.M.—Film Showing 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 
PARENTS’ DAY 
Morning 
PARENTS’ SECTION — Chairman: 
William G. Hardy, Ph.D., Director, 
Hearing and Speech Center, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore 


SUPERVISION—Chairmen: C. Jo- 
seph Giangreco, Assistant Super- 
intendent. Iowa School for the 
Deaf, Council Bluffs; Genevieve 
Drennen, Assistant Director of 
Special Education for the State of 
Illinois 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND RE- 
CRUITMENT — Chairman: Miss 
Streng 

“Major Problems in Teacher Educa- 
tion’ —Dr. Quigley 

Panel—Rachel D. Davies. Ed.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Education. 
Kent State University. Kent, Ohio: 
Dr. DiCarlo: Lucy Moore, Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech and Teach- 
er Education. Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing; Thomas 
Poulos, Principal, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 


SPECIAL LUNCHEONS 


Clarke School Teacher Training 


Alumni 

Central Institute Teacher Training 
Alumni 

Gallaudet College Graduate Dept. 
Alumni 
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Lexington School Teacher Training 


Alumni 
Western Pa. School Teacher Training 
Alumni 


Parents’ Luncheon 


Afternoon 

PARENTS’ PANEL 

SPECIAL TOURS 
Homestead Plant, United States 

Steel Co. 

City of Pittsburgh 
DePaul Institute 

5-9 P.M.—Picnic and Open House at 
the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf followed by an Open 
Air Concert by the Wilkinsburg 
Civic Symphony Orchestra 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
Morning 

SPEECH—Chairman: Dr. Miller 

“Acoustic and Visual Language Com- 
munications Systems’—The Rev. 
Fr. Bernard Tervoort, Ph.D., 
School for the Deaf. St. Michiels- 
vestel, The Netherlands 

Demonstration Intermediate level, 
Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf 

BUSINESS MEETING Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf 

Afternoon 

SPEECH (cont. ) 

“Correlation of Speech and Language 
in the Upper Grades”—-Mrs. Wood 

“The Need for a School to Have a 
Philosophy of Teaching Speech” 
Audrey Ann Simmons, Director of 
Aural Rehabilitation, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf 

Demonstration—Upper level, DePaul 
Institute 

“Speech in the Upper Grades”—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Scott. Supervising Teach- 
er. Florida School for the Deaf, 
St. Augustine 

Panel Discussion— Adult Deaf Living 
in the Pittsburgh Area 

7 P.M.—Association Banquet 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 27 


Morning 

AUDIOLOGY—Chairman: Dr. Free- 
man McConnell, Professor of Au- 
diology and Director, The Bill 
Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine. Nashville, 
Tenn. 





“Changing Concepts in Audiology” 
Dr. Costello 

“The Inter-relation of Audiology and 
Education of the Deaf” — Robert 
Roach, Ph.D.. Director, Hearing 
and Speech Clinic, University of 
Alabama Medical Center, Birming- 
ham 

“The Relation of Some Audiologic 
Findings to the Use of Hearing 
Aids” — Robert Goldstein, Ph.D.. 
Research Associate, Department of 
Otolaryngology, the Jewish Hos- 
pital of St. Louis 

“The Audiologist in the Residential 
School” — Frank Frueh. Ph.D.. 
Audiologist. Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis 


AUDITORY TRAINING—-Chairman: 
Josephine Prall, Hearing Censul- 
tant, South Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Spartanburg 

“Aims and Goals of an Auditory 
Training Program in a School for 
the Deaf’—Harold Stark, Super- 
vising Teacher, Acoustic Depart- 
ment, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville 

Discussion with materials: 

“Materials and Techniques for Pre- 
school and Primary Levels” 
Elizabeth Bollbach, Teacher, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf 

“Materials and Techniques for Inter 
mediate Level”—Mrs. Alice Mon- 
aghan, Teacher, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

“Materials and Techniques for Ad- 
vanced Level”—Mrs. Monsees 


12 P.M. ADJOURNMENT 
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PRE-REGISTRATION 

Registration prior to the Summer 
Meeting will be an advantage to either 
members or non-members. You can 
save time and eliminate last-minute 
standing in line. All arrangements 
will be taken care of by mail, except 
for badges, which will be given regis- 
trants upon presentation of their re- 
ceipts at the meeting. Pre-registra- 
tion forms may be obtained from As- 
sociation headquarters, 1537 35th St., 
N.W.. Washington 7, D. C. 

Fees for registration are: 
\. G. Bell Association members $2.00 


Non-members 5.00 

New members (includes  sub- 
scription to Volta Review) 7.00 

Wife or husband of member 2.00 





GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Education, Ine. 


3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 
DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 











CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 


Our 8th Successful Year 


All athletie activities 

e Private lake and swimming pool 

e@ Qualified staff—small groups 

e Daily speech, language and auditory 
training 

e Dancing, arts and crafts, roller 

skating. 

For further information write: 
MILTON NADOOLMAN 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 
IN THE PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


LEONA POSEY NUMBERS 


INCE the advent of Sputnik, ow 
country has had to take a 
inventory of its systems of education. 
One result ‘is that 
we have been delinquent in the ‘teaching 
And since 


arithmetic is the first step in the making 


hasty 
we have found that 
of science and mathematics. 
of a scientist, we feel that a oreal deal 
more attention should be given to the 


arithmetic. that in 
these days of miraculous calculating 


teaching of True, 
machines which can solve any problem 
that the human brain can, simply by 
pushing a button here and there, some 


may well wonder whether it is as im- 
portant now as il used to be. to teach 
But. 


will 


mathematics. 
most of deaf children 
probably never reach the higher eche- 


the fundamentals of 
since our 
lons of mathematics. we feel that they. 


for their own satisfaction and 
tion in simple 


should be given a more thorough train- 


protec - 
business transactions, 
ing in the simple fundamentals of arith- 
metic. 

We feel that a thorough training in 
arithmetic is of inestimable worth to 
the deaf child. 
valuable in the development of reason- 
ing powers. Even in the simplest prob- 
lems the child must be able to tell why 
a certain process is used, whether it be 
addition. subtraction, multiplication, or 
division. and this cannot be done unless 
he is able to reason it out in his own 


For one thing, it is 


mind. 


Numbers is a Resource Tea 
Junior League Scho for Speech C 
Atlanta, Ga. She formerly was a i 
the Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mass. 


Mrs. 
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Another 


language, 


value is the involvement of 
teacher of the 
deaf realizes is of the greatest impor- 
If a child does not understand 
the language 


which every 
lance. 
involved, it is useless to 
try to solve the problem. 

Another value in a thorough training 
in arithmetic is that it creates interest 
When a child has the 
basic fundamentals at his finger tips. he 
takes great pleasure in) working with 
them. We have had many children beg 
to take their arithmetic workbooks home 
to work on during vacations. just for 
the sheer pleasure of it. It has 


and enthusiasm. 


been 
oul policy to let each child work at his 
own rate of speed. We do not 
in holding back the faster learning chil- 
dren. 


believe 


This competition adds incentive 
and interest. For example, one boy who 
was under our instruction was able to 
advance. in two years, from a fourth- 
erade level to a tenth-grade level in 
terms of the Stanford Achievement 
Tests. Clarke School The Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass... concentrates on 


the teaching of speech, speechreading, 


and language in the Lower School and 
does not begin the formal teaching of 
arithmetic as a subject until the first 
year in the Middle School, or the third 
We think this is a wise plan 
hecause in the first few years the child 


orade. 


does not have sufficient language to use 
in reasoning out even simple problems. 
One particular third grade recently, at 
the end of two years of formal work, 
fourth-grade work, as a 
erade, with the possible exception of 


was doing 
one newcomer. The competition in this 
group was particularly strong, and they 
seemed to take a great deal of pleasure 
in their work. 
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Then there are economic reasons why 
every child should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The simple act of making 
change is a very important one. We 
teach the children to make change by 
adding to the amount of the purchase 
the coins necessary to reach the amount 
given by the purchaser. We advocate 
using real money in this phase at all 
times. We let one child act as the clerk 
and another as the customer. Suppose 
that the customer wants to buy a pencil. 
He says to the clerk, “I want to buy a 
pencil, please.” The clerk shows him 
several pencils, and he selects the one 
he wants. He says. “How much does it 
The clerk .in this instance may 
say. “It costs 12 cents.” The customer 
gives him a half dollar. and the clerk 
counts, “12, 13, 14, 15, 25, 50,” 
him three pennies, a dime, and a quar- 
ter. This procedure involves speech, 


cost?” 
oiving 


speechreading, language, and the knowl- 
edge of money, and it is a practical real 
life experience. Of course, the names 
and the values of the different coins and 
their relationships to one another must 
be taught first. 

It is also necessary. economically, for 
the older deaf to know the rudiments of 
arithmetic. They should know how to 
find the cost of everything they buy, to 
compute interest. to know how to figure 
profits and losses—in fact. it is needed 
in practically every real life situation. 

The beginning step in teaching arith- 
metic is to have the child learn the com- 
binations through ten. We use small 
sticks, or dowels, and tell the child to 
show us one stick and then another. 
Say. “One and one will make two.” 
Have the child write this in three ways: 

One and one will make two. 

1 and | will make 2. 

1+ ] 2 
using the same language in all three. 
Have the child say all three after they 
have been written. Do this with each 
combination, as. “Show me two. Show 
me three.” 
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Two and three wiil make five. 
2 and 3 will make 5. 


) ~ 


~ 


i+ 3=5 

The next step is to teach multiplica- 
tion, keeping in mind the fact that you 
should not go beyond ten. 

“Show me two. Show me another 
two. How many two's are there? How 
many sticks are there?” Have the chil- 
dren write this in three ways: 

Two two's will make four. 
2 2’s will make 4. 
ee: | (The child says, “Two 


twos will make four.” ) 


Have the child show two three’s. three 
two's, four one’s. five two’s, ete. 

After all of the children know all of 
the combinations through ten, in addi- 
tion and multiplication, subtraction may 
he begun. 

“Show me five. Take away three. 
How many are left?” The child writes 
on the board: 

Five take away three, leaves two. 

5 take away 3 leaves 2. 

~ 3 2 (The child says. “Five 
take away three leaves two.” The 
words “minus” and “equals” are not 
taught as yet.) 

We use what the children call a 
“oame to drill on all of these combina- 
tions. The children sit in a semi-circle 
and if one child makes a mistake. the 
one sitting next in line may “turn him 
down” if he knows the right answer. 
Thus each child strives to be “first.” 

When this has been 


learned. having been drilled both orally 


thoroughly 


and in written form, division is taught, 
remembering to keep the numbers to 
ten and below. 

“Show me two three’s. Two three’s 
will make what?” “Six.” “Then. six 
has how many three’s?” 

The child takes six sticks and divides 
them into two groups of three each. 

The teacher says. “How many 
three’s are there?” 
The child points and counts, “One, 


two. 
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Then the teacher “Six has 
on 


how many three’s? 
The child writes and says: 


says, 


*Six has two three’s.” 
6 has 2 3’s 
9 


3\/ 6 

Later, division 
mainder can be taught, as: 
9 has how many +s? 

It has 2 and 1 left over for another 


(Six has two three’s) 
where there is a_ re- 


1. 
2Y, 
It can be written as 4\/9 , or 
2 rl 
h\/ 9 
10 has how many 3's? 
10 has 3 3’s and 1 left over for an- 


other 3. 

After these four processes have been 
drilled on with every combination 
through 10, gradually add those of 11. 
12, 13, 14, 15, ete.. through 20. 

When all of this been learned 
thoroughly, go on with the multiplica- 
tion tables until they have all 
learned, teaching division at the same 
time. If a child knows that 6 times 4 
equals 24, he should trouble 
with the question, “24 many 
9” 

We believe absolutely in the merit of 
using a great deal of mental arithmetic, 
involving all four processes. In addi- 
tion, start by adding two numbers, then 
three. four. etc. Most children can soon 
become proficient in adding seven or 
eight numbers mentally and rapidly. 


has 


been 


have no 


has how 


Then all four processes together are 
given orally, as: 6 times 4; add 3; 
divide by 9: multiply by 6; take away 
2: divide by 4. The child gives the 
answer “4” almost as soon as the teacher 
has finished talking. 

In solving problems, the use of lan- 
guage should be stressed. This is begun 
with the simplest problems, as in the 
following examples: 

1. John had 5 apples. He gave 2 apples 
to his brother. How many apples did 
John have left? 
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John had 5 apples 
He gave —2 apples to his brother 
He had 3 apples left. 


2. Mary had 5 cents. Her mother gave 


her 3 cents. How much did Mary have 
then? 

Mary had 5 cents 

Her mother gave her +3 cents 

She had & cents then. 


The following verbs used in similar 
problems will help develop the child’s 
so that he will know 


instantly whether he should add or sub- 


reasoning ability 


tract: 
flew away 
were lost 
earned 
ate 
gave 

In more dificult problems the follow- 
ing procedure is given: 

1. How much will 6 pencils cost at 4 
cents each? 

If one pencil costs 4¢, 

6 pencils will cost 6 & 4¢ 24¢ 
2. How many oranges can you buy for 
12 cents. if one orange costs 7 cents? 

If one orange costs 7¢. | can buy 6 

oranges for 42¢ 
8) 

7T¢\/ 42¢ 

A great deal of language can be used 
in the teaching of fractions. A set of 
dises, each cut into fractional parts, is 
very helpful. We have dises of the same 
size showing the whole. halves. thirds, 
fourths. fifths, sixths. sevenths, eighths. 
ninths. and tenths. Thus it is easy to 
show that '% 4 or *% l, 

The following questions and answers 
will illustrate the variety of language 
which may be used in the teaching of 
fractions: 

What is a fraction? 
\ fraction is part of a whole. 


Tell me some fractions. 
“ "19 


3 : 
In the fraction 

been divided into how many parts? 9 
How many parts are used? 4 


1. something has 


(Continued on page 226) 
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SUCCESS SIORY 


JANE MERCHANT 


YN EVERY GROUP of people. some 


| become more outstanding than oth- 
ers; some possess some extra quality or 
ability which distinguishes them from 
the average, which lifts them above the 
crowd. Of the great and far-flung group 
of people comprising the handicapped. 
Jane Merchant, the author of Halfway 
lp the Sky, a book of verse, stands out. 
Her work, both serious and humorous, 
is a reflection of her faith and courage. 
her appreciation of beauty, and an ex- 
pression of her love for and sympathetic 
understanding of all people. 

She is a bedfast invalid, is totally 
deaf. and has impaired vision as well. 
Her life and work, and the difficulties 


she has overcome to achieve success, 
should be a constant source of courage 
and inspiration for everyone, handi- 


capped and normal alike. To live a full. 
well-rounded life. as she does. in spite 
of such handicaps. would alone be truly 
a triumph. but she has accomplished 
more than this by becoming a poet of 
splendid calibre, nationally known, and 
thereby has set an example of courage 
and ; should strive to 
emulate. 

Her work was first published in 1945, 
when she submitted a poem to the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, a rural magazine. and 
won a prize and honorable mention. 
Since then over two hundred and fifty 
of her poems have appeared in such pub- 
lications as The Saturday Evening Post, 
the Christian Herald, Good Housekeep- 
ing, The New York Herald-Tribune, and 


persey erance all 


Miss Gorrell is a younq woman 20 
began ft her hearing er early 
A She ves in Kan as City and i Te) 
mn i Ince mpany 
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SHIRLEY GORRELL 


others. In 1956 she was awarded first 
prize for the best book of poetry pub- 
lished by a Pen Woman by the National 
League of American Pen Women. 

\s a child she suffered a bone disease 
which caused her to bedfast 
early in life. and by the time she was 


bec yme 


seventeen years of age was pronounced 
incurable. She was totally deaf by the 
time she was twenty-three, and later suf- 
fered an attack of glaucoma. which bad- 
ly impaired her vision, and made blind- 
ness a possibility. 

In spite of being isolated from or de- 
nied entirely so many of the things that 
normally make life happy and content. 
she took pleasure in those things she did 
have the capacity to enjoy. 
trating on her abilities rather than her 
disabilities: on what she could do ratner 
than what she couldn't. This common- 
view of her situation. fostered 
early in life by her mother, became the 
basis for her philosophy. an integral 
part of her daily life. 


concen- 


sense 


She was the youngest of a family of 
four children, and life at home, on a 
Tennessee dairy farm, which was “half- 
way up the sky,” was a busy affair, 
though she was made to feel that she 
contributed her share, assisting with 
such tasks about the home as required 
littlke movement, such as knitting and 
embroidering, helping with food prepa- 
ration, hemming dishtowels, and similar 
tasks. She couldn't attend school, but all 
the family taught her at home. She was 
uninterested in numbers and therefore 
not much of a success at arithmetic, but 
developed a love for books, reading ev- 
erything that was available, and resolved 
that she would someday write them her- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 

SPEECH CORRECTION —C lasses 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, l'pread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy 
stuttering, articulatory f 
voice disorders children an 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op 


portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


self. She herself realized the absurdity 
of such an intention, since she lacked 
normal opportunities, but she was de- 
termined to make the attempt. Despite 
repeated rejections, disappointments. 
and sometimes despair, she has achieved 
her goal. 

She has found that as a writer. lack 
of hearing is the greater handicap. since 
it isolates her from so many of the con- 
tacts valuable to a writer. She cannot 
listen to the radio, or to conversations 
going on around her. But she has 
learned to read lips, and keeps a supply 
of writing materials on hand for such 
conversations as are impossible to lip- 
read, and in this way has made lasting 
friendships and kept in touch with much 
of what is going on in the world. 


One senses from her work that her 
first thought is for others; that she is 
very observant and highly appreciative 
of the little as well as the big things of 
life; that she possesses a keen sense of 
humor, and most of all, that her faith 
is her mainstay, her strength. and her 
refuge. 

To have triumphed over such handi- 
caps is an inspiring accomplishment in 
itself, but to have also gained promi- 
nence and recognition for creative abil- 
ity while striving to overcome the dis- 
abling effects, is a noble achievement 
worthy of tribute. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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WINNING 


$ eS eee eeee ea Csuagiowmn 


ge entries this month were confined to Groups I and II. Essays received at 
the Volta Bureau are recopied without indentification as to student or school 
ind sent in their uncorrected forms to the judges. However, errors in spelling and 
language are corrected before printing because we hope that students in schools 
for the deaf will be interested in reading these essays. 

\ny child between the ages of 11 and 16 attending a special school or class for 
the deaf is eligible to enter the competition, which is continuous. Contest rules 
appeared in the January 1958 issue of the Volta Review. A copy of the rules may 


ilso be obtained from Association headquarters. 


Group 1. Hearing loss in excess of 75 
dectbels in the better ear, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 


Sputnik 


lhere are three Sputniks. traveling 
around the world. These are Russia’s 
Sputnik | and II and The United States 
Army's Explorer & 

lhe Explorer | was sent up by Army's 
Jupiter “C” rocket last January 31 at 
9:10 p.m. 

The Explorer's height is 80 inches 
and its width is six inches. Its weight 
is 30.8 pounds, and it has eleven pounds 
of instruments in it. 

Jupiter “C™ rocket landed in the sky 
800 miles high and the satellite went 
into its orbit at 18,000 miles per hour. 
The Army scientists found that the 
satellite went around the world in 107 
minutes. It will stay in its orbit for two 
to ten years. 

Many scientists worked on the satel- 
lite. but Dr. Wernher von Braun was 
one of the top space scientists in the 
United States who worked on the Ex- 
plorer I. He came from Germany after 
World War II. He is now a citizen of 
the United States. He helped the Army 
plan the guided missiles and rockets. 

Jerry Lee Siders, age 15 
lowa School for the Deaf 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Group if & Hearing loss of 75 decibels 
or less, sustained before acquiring lan- 
guage. 


Our Pigs 


Have you ever seen a pig in a kitch- 
en? Mother wrote me something funny. 
Our mother pig had nine little pigs. 
Daddy took them in the kitchen to keep 
them warm. Mother told me that she 
named the smallest pig Zero because it 
was cold that day. The thermometer 
was on zero. Three of the little pigs 
died. I hope one of them was not Zero. 

Vary Scarboro, age 12 
Vorth Carolina School for the Deaf 
Vorganton, N. C. 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I $2.50 
(Up to 8 years of age) 
LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE Il $3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
$4.00 


GRADE II 
(teenagers and adults) 
Combination Price $8.50 
(All prices plus postage) 
These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in public schools. 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
4462 South 150th Street 
Seattle 88, Washington 
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grason-stad| 


mod 


A high-quality unit for the large 
the classroom. The amplifier inca 
at a pre-determined level. Micro 
with built-in phonograph is also a 





mo 


A new instrument for the smalle 
designed to offer the utmost in si 
six Outlets can be connected simu 





ma 


The Model 162 is intended for cl 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech"’ and the ‘‘discriming 
may be made with optional atta 





mode 


The GSAR, a portable psychoga 
can be obtained from patients nq 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 


instrument. 





model 


The Békésy Audiometer produces 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patien 
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ler company 
| 260B group hearing aid 


class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
porated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
iones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 





zilable. 





lel 280A auditory trainer 


class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
iplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
aneously, each with its own volume control. 





el 162 speech audiometer 


nical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
tion loss of speech."' Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
-hments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 





| E664 psychogalvanometer 


vanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
t responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
slus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 





E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
® constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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TO HELEN 








Dear Helen: 

| notice that Miss Mildred Groht 
wrote you a letter. Do look through all 
the Volta files for over twenty years 
back and read all her modern ideas on 
language. She helped me many years 
ago. and I’m sure she can help you. 

We have some little ones in our Kin- 
dergarten Primary who will be six next 
summer and so they have just begun 
reading a little. They find it loads of 
fun when we make word recognition 
into a game. For instance, we have them 
shut their eyes. Then we put something 
under their chairs, behind their backs 
or even in their laps. A tap awakens 
them and what fun it is to put the ap- 
propriate article on the special round 
table when a printed label is laid there. 
Tomorrow each child will be given a 
paper bag containing something to be 
labeled and the next day there will be 
something new again. 

Mothers cooperate by sending inti- 
mate little notes describing home ex- 
periences for our experience charts. So 
conscious are these children of the tell- 
ing power of the written word that they 
often scribble notes of their own, put 
them in envelopes and pin them on, and 
woe betide the teacher who fails to inter- 
pret the message. 

One form of natural auditory training 
our “fives” enjoy is a game called “Cat 
and Mice” in which all but one child 
crouch on the floor, beside the piano. 
eyes closed. The other child, the cat, 
approaches stealthily from a distance 
with a quiet piano accompaniment. As 
the cat draws near, the pianist bangs. 
the mice scuttle away and the cat at- 
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Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


You are invited to 


tempts to catch some poor mouse. | can 
assure you that little children enjoy this 
form of auditory training much more 
than raising their hands loud 
chords are played or the record playet 
wish you could 


when 


is turned on or off. 1 
hear the natural giggles and laughter. 
One takes advantage of their relaxed 
attitude, of course, for a speech lesson. 
\fter all we do want pretty voices and 
so we babble at the piano to real tunes, 
the children entering into this with gus- 
to, many keeping the tempo and rhythm. 

Vellie V. MacDonald, Sunny Vieu 


School. Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Helen, 

Qur school was fortunate enough to 
receive two oscilloscopes last year. and 
I thought you might be interested in 
the ways in which we use them. 

We find the oscilloscope to be an 
exceedingly helpful visual aid and an- 
other interesting means of motivating 
speech. 

The wee ones (preschoolers), whom | 
teach, are particularly fascinated with 
the different patterns they are able to 
make on the little screen. They can see 
whether the sounds are breath or voice. 
and they are able to determine 
more volume is needed. Recently some 
of the children have been able to dis- 
tinguish a difference in pitch from the 


when 


patterns on the screen, 

The oscilloscope is an excellent aid 
in teaching breath nasal 
sounds. It also aids in giving a visual 
picture of and continuity in 
phrases, sentences and expressions. 

The little ones like to watch the pat- 


stops and 


accent 
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terns their names make on the screen, Dear Helen. 

since al this stage, their names are the Our school uses the Northampton 
most important words in the English yowel and consonant charts and we all 
language! Each one likes to recite the know how hard it is for the youngsters 
hemery mymes- dnd “sing” the S066! 45 cesses tiekiawe os: and owcen 
he knows, and watch the patterns they — fe pronounced identically. 

make on the screen. All enjoy imitating : 
the patterns the teacher makes. 

The teachers of the older children 
use the oscilloscope in correcting 
speech, and they find it particularly 
helpful in correcting faulty breath con- 


| have made brightly colored mobiles 
to hang in my classrooms, using the 
primary spelling of a diphthong as the 
largest segment. and balancing the sec- 
ondary spellings beneath it. 

The children enjoy the mobiles, and 
it seems to be getting across to them 
the idea that there are varied spellings 
for one sound.—Virginia Weaver Ma- 
comber, Rhode Island School for the 


sonants. 

If you have not had the experience 
of using an oscilloscope I feel sure that 
you would be as fascinated with it as 
the wee ones are. But. Helen, I am sure 





that you know that all of these results Deaf. 

did not come quickly, but’ after con- 

tinued practice. LIP READING PRACTICE 
Perhaps some service club in your MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 

city would donate an oscilloscope to by Mae T. Fisher 

your school. We shall always be grate- $2.12 postpaid 27 pages 


Order from the author 


1. . lo THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Gladys M. Waldorf, The Tucker- S ” 
/ 1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Vaxon Oral Schocl, Portland, Oregon. er 


ful to the two clubs which gave us ours. 











SCHOOL MUSEUMS—LIBRARIES—PRIVATE COLLECTORS 
NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE 


Alexander Melville Bell’s VISIBLE SPEECH Type 


A valuable historical addition to your collection. This type has 
become a museum item because it Is | longer economical !' 


practical to hand-set type 


.. . Visible Speech letters represent the organs of speech 
and all their modes of action; and as the same organs are 
common to all mouths, the letters have a universal mean- 
ing, which is independent of differences of language. . . 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 


For a complete list of symbols and price sheet, write 


Alexander Graham Bell Asseciation for the Deaf 
Headquarters: the VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


i 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1958 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Ilearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
|___. Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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BOOK ver’ & 
REVIEWS 


Hearing Defects of School Children, 
Scottish Council for Research in Edu- 
cation, London, England: University of 
London Press, Ltd, 1956. 112 pages, 
$1.89. 

This book presents in a clear, concise 
manner an experimental audiometric 
survey that was carried on in the county 
of Fife, Seotland, in 1952 under the 
sponsorship of the Scottish Council for 
The county of 


ideal area for 


Research in Education. 
Fife was selected as an 
the experimental program inasmuch as a 
wide range of conditions existed there 
and routine testing of all pupils had not 
vet been established. The Council felt 
that a survey of such an area would 
bring to light the difficulties that would 
he encountered in a large scale program 
and would also indicate whether a large 
scale survey was warranted. The twelve- 
year age group was selected for testing 
in order that the committee might study 
the educational retardation 
with defective hearing. 


associated 


The testing was done by five college 
students. whom had_ received 
intensive training for this work. Four 
thousand hundred seventy pupils 
were tested by the Sweep Check method 
employing the 10 db level on the five 
frequencies, 250, 500. 1.000, 2.000, and 
1.000. 
test was administered to any pupil who 
failed at any point on the sweep test. 
The criterion of significant hearing loss 
was failure at 10 db in either ear at any 
frequency from 250 to 4,000) on the 
threshold test. The book describes in 
detail the equipment and procedure used 
in testing. There is also a chapter deal- 
ing with the fundamental 
audiometry. 

Of the 4,170 pupils tested, 325 were 
found to have a defect according to the 


each of 


one 


A complete pure tone threshold 


aspects of 
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criterion adopted. The 1.Q. and_ the 
record of educational achievement were 
obtained for every child found to have 
defective hearing. A control group of 
pupils with normal hearing was selected 
for a comparative evaluation of educa- 
tional results. While there appeared to 
be a definite relationship between hear- 
ing loss and educational retardation, it 
was evident that there were other con- 
tributing factors such as social environ- 
ment. The 57 pupils with the most se- 
rious hearing defect were estimated to 
be about 18 months behind the average, 
but comparison with the control group 
indicated that only about nine months 
of this retardation was due to hearing 
impairment. 

The book closes with a list of recom- 
mendations made by the committee for 
a permanent testing program for the 
public schools. 

Every effort was made by the Council 
to insure reliable results from the sur- 
vey; it should, therefore. have consider- 
able practical significance for the local- 
ity involved. Whereas the survey may 
not shed any new light on the field of 
testing in this country, the book offers 
valuable source material for students. 
Josephine Prall, S. C. School for the 


Deaf. 
The Detection of Auditory Malingering, 
by J. E. Fournier, Chicago, Iil.: The 


Beltone Institute for Hearing Research, 
1958. 23 pages. 

This is a translation from the French 
of a study by an eminent Parisian audi- 
ologist, describing the new techniques in 
hearing tests which make it virtually 
impossible for a malingerer to exagger- 
ate hearing loss. This is the eighth in 
the series of the Institute’s translations 
of significant articles. and is available 
free of charge. 
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Department of 
SPEECH and 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


offers courses 
in the Summer Sessions 
in Speech Correction 
and Audiology 





COURSES AVAILABLE 


Phonetics 

Disabilities and Speech 
Stuttering Therapy 

Speech and Hearing 
Organic Disorders of Speech 


General Semantics 


Clinical Practice in Speech 
Correction 











All courses offered in 
the regular Temple University 
Summer Sessions for 1958. 


SESSIONS: 
June 30 through 
August 8 


REGISTRATION: 


June 27 and 28 





For further information write, 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 205) 


many deaf and blind children have 
been successfully educated to speak in 
the United States in recent: years, and 
suggested that they might like to ex- 
change information on methods of edu- 
cation with the Perkins Institute at 
Watertown, Mass. 

Although my visit was brief, the idea 
occurred to me moref'than once that 
Soviet educators of thp deaf and hard 
of hearing have suffered especially from 
their many years of isolation from the 
knowledge of advance” made in other 
countries— Holland, EBeland and the 
United States, in particular, This is a 
great handicap in a field so specialized. 
| was therefore very glad to learn that, 
as a new departure, Director Djakow 
was planning to send a Soviet delegation 
to the International Conference on The 
Educational Treatment of Deafness at 
Manchester, England, in July 1958. Re- 
cently also the Institute has been en- 
couraging people working with the deaf 
in other countries to visit Moscow, and 
a stream of people has come from Com- 
munist countries such as Yugoslavia, 
Poland. Czechoslovakia and China. 

The next day I visited School 337. 
the leading school for the hard of hear- 
ing in Moscow. My husband was unable 
to go, so Vladimir and I took the sub- 
way and then a bus. We were cordially 
ereeted by Director Mikaeljan, an en- 
thusiastic and delightful person, who 
led us to his office and offered to answer 
any questions, 

Director Mikaeljan has six hundred 
pupils at his school and also conducts 
a teacher training course. The Director 
would be the envy of many school prin- 
cipals in the United States for having 
such a large class of teachers in train- 
ing. I met the current group of 38 intel- 
ligent young women who were finishing 
their mid-term examinations in his office 
when we arrived. Both here and at the 
Institute the day before, I was told that 
there is no dificulty in persuading quali- 
fied young people in Russia to train as 
instructors of the deaf. Besides his 
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teachers in training the director had 
forty teachers who have recently com- 
pleted their instruction, and 22 who 
have been in the field for many years 

a total of one hundred persons to in- 
struct six hundred pupils. The secret 
of this good fortune is that by law sala- 
ries for teachers of the deaf are 25% 
higher than those of teachers in  ordi- 
nary schools. In addition, the state 
vives 50 more scholarship aid to 
those in training. To qualify for train- 
ing. candidates must have finished ten 
vears of education in the regular 
schools. They then take five Vears of 
special training at a Normal School in 
either Moscow. Kiev. or Leningrad. The 
first two years they are taught as if for 
instructing hearing children, but the 
last’ three years they specialize, spend- 
ing at least one term of each year in a 
school for the deaf. 

The children’s curriculum at School 
337 covers the work of ten erades of 
hearing school. taking twelve years to 
do it because of the pupil's handicap.* 
In the Soviet Government controlled 
system of education. a child who has 
once started in a school for the hard of 
hearing must continue for the entire 
twelve-vear course. He is not permitted 
to transfer to a hearing school even if 
he has become sufficiently proficient to 
keep up with the work. 

\ll classroom teaching in School 337 
is oral. There is a good deal of training 
in trades and sports for both boys and 
virls. The school has a well equipped 
infirmary. and I talked with the woman 
otolaryngologist attached to the school. 
But the electronic equipment I saw, both 
here and at the Institute the day before, 
was old-fashioned by our standards. | 
was saddened to see that most of these 
intelligent. good-looking children. who 
were only hard of hearing, and many of 
whom had natural voices. were not 
wearing individual aids. As a_ result 
they were functioning as if they were 


* For details of the curriculum see ‘Speech and 
Language for the Deaf in Russia'’ by Howard 
Gruffydh-Williams, the Volta Review, Nov. 1957. 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


tain scholarships available 
For further information, write 


Director 
Croteched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 












handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 


bor hood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school. 


he will not only grow in knowledge 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive as an active and valuable member of 
San Antonio 12, Texas the community. 


but develop a well-rounded — per 


sonality to be able to take his place 


For detailed information please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrator 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 
Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- WARREN MODEL D-1 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. Custom Built Desk Model 


learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 





student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 

even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
aes eS TION the student works under the most favorable 

AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student sSisatiitcnes Gecsiee all eaidits Of céond amen it 

fatigue. their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 

and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 

ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 

ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 

of capacities of one to twenty students. 


ip 4 a rre n | n . Write for illustrated brochures on 
" ’ i MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 

GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 

TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
Meee Cectoncs Crag EQUIPMENT / SORIES. 

1247.49 W. BELMONT AVE « CHICAGO }3 IL! 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 
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deaf children. As my visits occurred 
just a few days after the magnificent 
achievement of the first Sputnik, the 
disparity between what I knew Soviet 
science and technology could supply 
and what I saw available in the schools 
was startling, 
Although the 
not have the advantage of much elec- 
tronic assistance, it is a tribute to the 
caliber of both students and_ teachers 
that two hundred hard of hearing chil- 
dren have graduated from the highly 
competitive Soviet Universities in the 


schools at present do 


past five years. 

As I talked in his office with Director 
Mikaeljan, who has a considerable hear- 
ing loss himself. I noticed that he used 
a crystal hearing aid in a box about a 
foot square which stood on his desk. 
He explained that it was a bone conduc- 
tion apparatus, and he found it most 
helpful when he was at his desk. Else- 
where he depended largely on lipread- 
ing. at which he is expert. He showed 
us two other model hearing aids, which 
hecome available 
The smallest bat- 


he expected would 
about 1960 or later. 
tery case. in pink plastic, was about 
three by six inches. He had not heard 
of the tiny transistor aids currently used 
in Western countries and was extremely 
interested to learn about the miraculous 
father wears 


pair of spectacles my 


CALENDAR 


which are fitted with hearing aids. | 
wished that I had been able to pull a 
sample out of my handbag to give him. 
Instead I had to be content with show- 
ing the advertisements in the Volta Re- 
view, 

Thumbing through the Volta Review, 
my new friend proposed that as he 
could not get foreign currency to pur- 
chase our periodicals, we might work 
out a system of exchange whereby he 
would send us some Soviet speech and 
hearing journals. and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association would recip- 
rocate with our publications. 

As we left, Director Mikaeljan called 
a group of young teachers to his side, 
and including us all with a charming 
said that he 

message to my 


wanted to send a 


country. He 


smile, 
special 
paused carefully between each sentence 
to allow Vladimir to translate: 

“Will you please thank the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for show- 
ing an interest in our work here. 
convey to all people in the United States 
who are working to help the deaf and 
hard of hearing my thanks for their 
efforts. Please give them my encourage- 
ment and best wishes for success in 
their work. Please tell them that in the 
Soviet Union as well there are people 


Please 


who are working for the same noble 


cause, 


Fr EVER S 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 


MEETING—JUNE 22-27: 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL socleTy—May 17-18: 
San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—May 


19-20: Francisco. 
AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL AND 
OTOLOGICAL SOcIETY-—-May 21-23: San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


San 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY — June 3-6: San 
Francisco, Cal. 

FOURTH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

rlON OF WORKERS FOR MALADJUSTED CHIL- 


DREN—June 20-24: Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 


AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 
Manchester, England. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION — Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Nov. 13-15: New York. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 20-22: 


Chicago, Ill. 
SPEECH 
Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 29-31: 











(Continued from page 212) 


What is the “9” called? The de- 
nominator. 

What is the “4” called? The nu- 
merator. 

What does the denominator tell? 
It tells into how many parts some- 
thing has been divided. 


What does the numerator tell? It 
tells how many parts are used. _ 


What two kinds of fractions are 
there? Proper fractions and im- 
proper fractions. 

What is a proper fraction? A 
proper fraction is smaller than a 
whole. 

Tell me three proper fractions. 2s 
5, 6 

What is an improper fraction? An 
improper fraction is larger than a 
whole. 

Tell me three improper fractions. 
oa 74 9 
What is a mixed number? A mixed 
number is a whole number and a 
fraction. 

Tell me three mixed numbers. 
1, 6% 

How can a fraction be reduced to 
lower terms? By dividing the nu- 
merator and the denominator by the 
same number. 

Reduce 174, to lowest terms. 
= . 


o 
ie) 


1s, 


16 

How can a fraction be changed to 
higher terms? By multiplying the 
numerator and the denominator by 
the same number. %% 1M » 

We might start the addition of frac- 
tions by showing that 6 books and 4 
books will make 10 books or that 6 
pencils and 4 pencils will make 10 pen- 
cils, but that we cannot add 6 books 
and 4 pencils. 

“How can we add fourths and 
eighths ?” 

By changing them to fractions hav- 
ing the same denominators. 

We call this finding the smallest. 
or least common denominator. 

“In adding *4 and %, what is the 

least common denominator?” 12. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 9, 1958 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program ineluding auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids 
children with articulatory difficulties 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences, 

children with eleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nuneiation more distinet and intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child 
This amount includes instruction, test 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 


services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending moneys 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci 
dental expenses and is supervised by) 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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If the child understands thoroughly 
all of the foregoing language. the 


teacher will find it fairly easy to teach MacMURRAY COLLEGE for 
addition and subtraction of fractions. WOMEN 

\ great deal of language should be and 
used also in the teaching of measure- MacMURRAY COLLEGE for MEN 
ments, . if ’ 

“What should you do to change 
inches to yards?” 

“[ should divide by 36 because oe aia 
there are 36 inches in a yard.” ie 

“How can you change square feet 
0 square inches?” 

“By multiplying by 144) because 
there are I44 square inches in | 
square foot.” 

Naturally we cannot take up every 
principle taught in elementary arithme- 
tic. but we do want to emphasize two 
phases of the subject in our teaching: 

1. The constant use of mental arith- 


metic, 








2. The use of the danguage of arith 
metic at all times. 





the 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
ORAL SCHOOL 


announcing 





c 


fh ‘ + \ + 
y } ar Hr + P nina Sex » 


Address: Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, P.O. Box 54, Arlington 10, Va. 
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CHARTER 


MEMBERS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM 


cine | PARENTS’ SECTION 


Parents’ Workshop for the Deaf 


Phoenix. Arizona 


Deaf Oral Parents’ Group of 
Line Ave. Scisool 
Shreveport, La. 


The Parent Teacher Forum 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School 
Portland, Ore. 


Oral Deaf Parent Teachers 
Organization 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Parents’ Organization 


‘i aI “A 


N FOR THE DEA! 


The Evansville Council for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Evansville, Ind. 

The Clarke School Parents’ 
Conference 
Northampton, Mass. 


Parent Teachers Association 


St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 


University City, Mo. 


Parents Study Group 
Chambers School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Parents Group 





Mill Neck Manor 
Mill Neck, L. L. N. Y. 


Western Pa. School for the Deaf 
ittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, P 





TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binau-al transistor trainer is especially suitable for in 
tegrated classroom auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal 
tone. Unit has 2 amplifiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume con- 
trols and choice of 2 earphones on double headband 


For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold 
testing, this portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal 


for fast testing in the schoolroom. Meets all specifications 
of American Standards Assn. for screening audiometers. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 


Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambco jr 
Auditory Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3 
speed phonograph, table microphone and binaural head sets, 
speech training is simplified. Now the hard of hearing can 
enjoy radio, TV, movies, etc. 





Send for illustrated literature and catalog 
on complete line of audiometers and speech 


and auditory training equipment, 


ambco, inc. 


1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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The Parents Talk Ut Ulver 





Choosing Lipreading Words 


Ricky is four and a half years old. He 
has heen severely deaf since birth. His 
mother has been working with him at 
home forgtwo years. 


! am having difficulty finding new 
lipreading words to teach Ricky. I find 
that 


many words look alike to a lip- 
reader. although they do not sound 
alike. For instance. as you once men- 


tioned, “red” and “green” look surpris- 
ingly alike in lipreading. | understand 
Ricky’s teacher 
instead of “a lot.” which 
narily be the more natural expression. 
We already have the problem of being 
an English family in an American com- 


now why used “many 


would ordi- 


munity. and | am learnine where the 
language differs. 


Ricky 


whether he 


imitate any words we 
understands 


not. [ help him repeat when he seems 


tries to 
say. them or 
anxious to do so. | am constantly sur- 
prised to find that some of these words 
“stick, after only 
tions. He has a remarkable memory. 


one or two repeli- 
| was interested in an article | read 
recently. It was written by a man who 
had lost his hearing gradually and first 
became really aware of his deafness by 
restfulness 
while riding in a New York 
feel that. with Ricky. much 
of his sharp observation and long mem- 
from this peaceful feeling 
is engaged in activities or 


the unusual relaxation and 


he felt 


subway. | 


Ory come 
when he 
watching something new. He sees more 
and his interest is not diverted by 
sounds, so he packs away his observa- 
tions a little more securely than hearing 
folk. He has a most remarkable memory 
and he has begun to use words well at 
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W | TH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


the right words | knew he 
could lipread but had no idea he could 


say. His observation is keen. He watches 


moment. 


everything that goes on. He knows what 


tool is necessary at a certain time in 
repairing a car. and even where it is 


kept. Mrs. R. C.. CALIFORNIA 

| was greatly interested in your dis- 
cussion of the man who became aware 
New 


article 


of his deafness while riding in a 
York Somehow. the 
sounds fishy to me. for I cannot imagine 
anyone. deaf or hearing. finding 
in the subway. For a 


subway. 


peace 
relaxation 
number of years | rode up and down 


and 


day. from 
though 
newspaper or a 


town on the subway every 
the Village to the Bronx. 
able to read a 
hook during the process. | cant say | 
found it relaxing. On the othe 
| agree with vou that deaf persons de- 


and 


| was 


hand. 


velop quick observation and attention. 
hut this 
one sense helps to develop another. | 


1 . 
the aeal persons. such is 


is from necessity. The loss of 


about 
Thomas Edison. who have claimed that 
their 
tractions. but I have never experienced 


know 


deafness relieves them from dis- 


this. partly because | have continual 


noises in my head and have never 


1 


known a quiet period. dav or night. | 


have grown accustomed to the noises. 
and rarely think about them. but if | 
do think about them. thev are distract- 
ing. 

Yes. certain words. even those that 


are not homophenes. often appear much 
alike to lipreaders. and are very con- 
fusing. who deal much 
lipreaders often develop a sixth sense 
about words. but other per- 
sons seem never to develop this sense. 


Persons with 


choosing 
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ORTHOVOX 





roup 





KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 





earing Aid 


AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 





KENFRE MFG.(°0. 








903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 








| have often wondered why parents, and 
teachers. who should know better, will 
keep repeating a word that is practically 
impossible to lipread, when it would be 
substitute 
word. A mother wrote me once that she 
could not seem to teach her little boy 
to lipread the word “defecate.” and | 
“oo to the 


perfec tly easy to another 


wondered why she didn’t say 
bathroom” instead. On the other hand, 
there is sometimes danger in substitu- 
tion. A mother here in Los, Angeles 
asked me what word to use instead of 
“toilet.” which her child could not lip- 
read. and | suggested “bathroom.” One 
day she was hurriedly dressing her little 
daughter to go out. and was washing 
the child’s face and hands in the kit- 
chen. The operation completed. she 
handed her little girl the towel and wash- 
cloth. saying. “Please put these in the 
bathroom.” The child darted off. and 
the mother went after her just in time 
to prevent the towel and washcloth from 


being flushed down the toilet. 





| MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 


adults for over fifty years. 


e Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


e 24 instructions to 


teachers. 


lessons plus 


Nobody can get around the fact that learn- 
ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anuthing that makes that practice easier is 
a hel; Miss Bruhn's book gives exactly 


that help Harriet Montague, 


$3.12 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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FREE VACATION FOR DEAF 
Dr. Bill Rice, nationally known Baptist evangelist, invites deaf of all ages (those 
under nine must be accompanied by older persons) to spend one or both of 


the weeks 
July 6-12 





BILL RICE 


KA r 
b/} 


F 





THE BILL RICE RANCH 


Owned and operated by Cumberwood Christian Retreat 


Recreation includes horseback riding, shuffleboard, minia- 
ture golf, table tennis, etc. 


Deaf came from nine different states last year. 


DR. BILL RICE, BILL RICE RANCH, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


July 13-19 


on 


++ 








CURRENT REPRINTS 


Fhw A ilable 


Classroom Vethods and 
Hard of Hearing Children by 
Miller 25¢ 


Vaterials for 


June 


Development of Connected Language 


Skills by Sister Jeanne D’Are 35¢ 
Guide for Educating Parents of Deat 
Children by Paul Rotter 25¢ 


Language Development through Reading 


by Miriam D. Pauls 25¢ 


Selt-Recording fudiometry in Hearing 


Evaluation by Tauno Palva, M.D. 25¢ 


Speech and Language for the Deaf in 


Russia by Howard Gruflydh-Williams 25¢ 
The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St.. N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 


TOE ET ha 


pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


MOLL TLL 


UO ML 


MUU SLU SL LU @ CEL 





i 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session—June 16-July 19 

Classes i Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 
Aphasia in Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & A 
Audiometry De rT nstratior Classes Graduate & l n- 
dergraduate—-Children’s Clinic 
Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 
Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


Speech for the 








LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 
by Mae T. Fisher 


$1.62 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAIL 





1537 35th St... N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 




















New Look at the Volta Bureau 


The Volta Bureau was open during a 
tour of historical Georgetown houses 
this spring, giving an opportunity to 
publicize the work of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
The Alexander Melville Bell house, the 
large pre-Civil War home of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s father, was one of the 
houses on the tour, and some of the 
visitors also came to the Association 
building across the street. It was in the 
carriage house of his father’s home that 
Dr. Bell maintained an experimental 
laboratory and there started the Volta 
Bureau and library. 

The library and entrance hall of the 
Volta Bureau have acquired a new look. 
through the generosity of our board 
members. Funds donated by them have 
made it possible to replace the hard 
straight-backed chairs in the library 
with comfortable upholstered chairs. 
These. together with the large board of 
directors table. have enhanced the ap- 
pearance of the library and made it a 
more attractive place to study. 

A brighter and more cheerful appear- 
ance in the entrance hall has been 
achieved through the purchase of a new 
rug and lamp. Some of the library 
chairs have been used here to help make 
this a place where our visitors feel a 
cordial sense of welcome. A portrait of 
Alexander Graham Bell and attractively 
mounted photographs of deaf children 
complete the furnishings. 


Deaf Students Win Art Awards 


Students in schools for the deaf 
throughout the country have been com- 
peting successfully with hearing stu- 
dents in art contests. 

Four students of the Horace Mann 


School for the Deaf at Roxbury, Mass.. 
won awards at the Boston Globe Annual 
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NEWS 


Art Awards Exhibition held in New 
England Mutual Hall Feb. 23-Mar. 1. 
Students in grades 7-12 regularly en- 
rolled in any public, private or paro- 
chial school in Massachusetts were eli- 
gible to compete. Horace Mann students 
Marsha Fraggos and Nancy Loiselle 
received Golden Key awards, and Mar- 
garet Verdi and Carol Swanson, certifi- 
cates of merit. 

In the Middle West, four students of 
Kansas State School for the Deaf at 
Olathe won achievement Key Awards in 
the Regional Scholastic Art Award com- 
petition. Betty Baird, Stella Reid. 
Deanne Dillon and Sally Hottle — re- 
ceived their awards at a ceremony held 
last month. 


Summer Courses Announced 


Colorado 

Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, announces a short course in 
Speech Correction Principles, June 25- 
July 3. The course will be conducted 
by Charles Van Riper. director of the 
Speech Clinic. Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. Van Riper is also the author of 
several books on speech. 


Vassachusetts 

Emerson College, Boston, is offering 
a number of both undergraduate and 
graduate level courses in speech pa- 
thology and audiology in its summer 
session, July 8-25 and July 28-Aug. 15. 
Clinical practicum, July 8-Aug. 15. Di- 
rect inquiries to: Mr. John Zorn, Emer- 
son College. 130 Beacon St., Boston 16. 


Change in Personnel 

Mr. Paul E. MecLelland will succeed 
Mr. J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr.. as principal of 
the department of the deaf of the Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Staunton. He will assume his new duties 
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NOTES — 


on Aug. 1. Mr. McLelland is now gen- 
eral supervisor of the Prince Edward- 
Cumberland school division. Mr. Shin- 
paugh will go to the American School 
for the Deaf at Hartford. 
assistant superintendent. 


Conn., as 


Deaf Athlete Graduates 
Dick Wessling. deaf from birth. will 


in a class of several 
Central 

Dick. 
loss is 8] and 75 db. depends 
He entered 
an oral class in the public schools when 
In high school, 
average 


eraduate this vear 
hundred hearing students at 

High School, Sioux City, lowa. 
whose 


largely upon speechreading. 


he was five vears old. 
in addition to maintaining 
vrades. he has taken part in the athletic 
program. He has been a guard on the 
football team. and this year was named 


on the all-city football team. He is an 
excellent swimmer on the school team 
and has. in addition, been the team 
manager. tle has also earned a_ letten 


Was chosen hy 
athlete of the 


this 


students as 


in track. and year 
his fellow 


We ek. 


To Attend Manchester Meeting 


The Convention of American Instrue- 
tors of the Deaf has selected two teacher 
representatives to attend the Internation- 
al Congress on the Educational Treat- 
ment of Deafness to be held in Manches- 
ter. England, July 15-24. 

Miss Alyce Thomas, a hearing teacher. 
is supervising teacher at the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside. She 
has been a teacher of the deaf for many 
vears and is active in Convention activi- 
ties. 

W. T. Griffing. a teacher at Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf and editor of the 
school newspaper, The Deaf Oklahoman, 
has been totally deaf since early child- 
hood. 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 


office of your Bell telephone company. 





The two teachers. whose selection was 


recently announced. will attend the Con- 
eress with Edward R. Abernathy. presi- 
dent of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. Dr. Abernathy 
is superintendent of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf. Columbus. 


New School for Aphasics 


The Hearing and Speech Department 
of Children’s Hospital of the District of 
Columbia opened a demonstration and 
research school for children with severe 
hearing and speech disorders this win- 
ter. Established to provide facilities 
particularly for aphasic children, the 
classes. which meet daily from 9 to 12. 
are being held in Satterlee Hall, the 
Sunday School rooms of St. Alban’s 
Parish Church. There is an enrollment 
of 12 children in the two classes. and a 
third class will be added in the fall. 
The present curriculum includes speech 
and language development as well as 
the usual academic program for the 














CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 


Rates for general ads: 
Mini- 


insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED: Principal for the Austine School. A 
small residential oral school in a friendly town. 
Beautiful new school building. Teachers also need- 
ed. Apply to Miss Gertrude Crocker, 13 Myrtle 
Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


ALL WHO MAY BE INTERESTED in openings 
for teachers in the program for the deaf in the Port- 
land Public Schools at The Elementary Level should 
write to Mr. Harold W. Buskrud, Director of Per- 
sonnel, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland 8, 
Oregon. 


WANTED — (one) — Audiologist to carry on full 
hearing and speech program for both children and 
adults. $5000.00. Apply Dr. Elizabeth E. Kaho, 
Executive Director, Denver Hearing Society, 1556 
Emerson Street, Denver 18, Colorado. 


WANTED September 1958: Oral teachers for nurs 
ery school classes in day-school program of public 
school system. Closely affiliated with Medical School 
Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary, BA $4200, MA 
$4600; salary allowance for experience. Apply to 
Dr. Robert E. Roach, Director, Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th Ave- 
nue South, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE, San Antonio, Texas, of- 
fers openings for two orally trained teachers with 
B.A. for September 1958. For further information 
please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrative 
Head, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 


ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED: Hearing housemothers and counsellors 
for boys and girls dormitories. Excellent climate and 
working conditions. Good Salaries. For further in- 
formation, write to superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


MONROE COUNTY, MICHIGAN. Oral deaf day 
school elementary teacher. Supported by State and 
County funds. 20 miles from Toledo; 35 miles Ann 
Arbor; 45 miles Detroit. Salary with AB $4400 plus 
$200 per year experience credit up to 5 years. $200 
increment. Walter Wend, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Monroe, Michigan. 


first three grades. Children are ac- 
cepted in the school at about four years 
of age. Private instruction for younge1 
children and parent counselling are pro- 
vided in the afternoons. The school. the 
department of Hearing and Speech and 
the Clinic at Children’s. Hospital are 
under the supervision of Dr. Alan E. 
Walker, Jr. Mrs. Edna K. Monsees is 
director of the school principal 
teacher. Inquiries concerning the school 
should be sent to them at Children’s 
Hospital of the District of Columbia. 
2125 - 13th St.. N.W.. Washington. D. ¢ 


and 





WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and 
Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 
lipreading lessons for teenagers and 
adults. The lessons, supplemented by 
stories, colloquial sentences and drills, 
provide an excellent introduction to lip- 
reading. 


Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.87 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, NW. 


Washington 7, Pp. C. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged lady seeks a position as a companion 
to hard of hearing person to encourage lipreading; 
live in; for summer months in country; compensa- 
tion. Address Mrs. D. Schottman, 364 East 209th 
Street, Bronx 67, New York. 


September, 1958. 
Buffalo. Experience 
Rochester School, 
Deborah T. Cook, 


AVAILABLE for art position, 
B.S. Art Education, S.U.N.Y. 
with deaf—student teaching at 
Exceptional Education courses. 
29 Lexington, Buffalo 22, N. Y 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


we 


ee 


% 
ie 


e 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


t for 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 


with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts an 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub 


jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 


children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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VISUAL 





AID MATERIALS CO. 


oo a 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 


drawn especially for deaf children. . . 
Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 








AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


IONEY BACK GUARAN- 


TEE: If within 10 day 


entirely satisfied 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child’s interest 


EACH CARD LAMINATED 
With a clear plastic coating 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 42” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 


100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 


Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 


USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards .. . words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


TT TF | 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
3212 Butler Ave. 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
Speech Audiometry Set $15.00 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Gawith Hall—Living Qua 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teaches live and take their meals with the pupils 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment "ae of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing ai 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
yne or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 


by Caroline A. Yale § 1.00 each 


Trips and Treats j 
S 1.50 


by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy each 


Language Book |! 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series II1 Myths (12 myths) 


8.00 series 
0.00 series 


For further information address George Pratt, Principal 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 

Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids, 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 


are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 


Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S, and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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